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morning lectures. In 1840 he stopped giving juvenile
lectures. In 1841 he stopped giving Friday evening
lectures, Easter lectures, and "all other business at R.L"
He went into the country to rest, and visited Switzerland,
There he often walked thirty miles, and sometimes forty-
five miles, in a day.   He kept a full diary of his travels, but
found letter-writing painful.    In i 842 he explained to. a
scientist, who wished to see him, that he could not see
people or even visit the houses of his friends because of
"ill-health connected with my head,"    In 1843 ^e wrote to
Matteuci that one reason why he did not visit the meetings
or the Council of the Royal  Society was ill-health, and
another that he did not like the Society's constitution, and
wanted to restrict it to scientific men.   His scientific work
was entirely suspended for about twenty months.    After-
wards he did a little research, including a demonstration
that the electrification of steam, observed by Armstrong,
was due to friction.   By 1844 he had begun to work more
regularly.   The notes of one of his Easter lectures contains
the following: "Final brooding impression, that particles
are only centres of force; that the force or forces constitute
the matter; that therefore there is no space between the
particles distinct from the matter; that they touch each
other just as much in gases as in liquids or solids; and that
they are materially penetrable, probably even to their very
centres.    That, for instance, water is not two particles of
oxygen side by side, but two spheres of power mutually
penetrated and the centres even coinciding/'
These conceptions have become the working conceptions
for the physicist of 1934. The particle is now conceived
as a concentration in a field of waves extending throughout
space. The interpenetrability of neutrons and electrons
and other particles was established two years ago, after
suggestions by Niels Bohr. The dependence of chemical
affinity on interpenetrating spheres of power is seen in the
new wave-mechanical theories of valency,
Faraday's severe mental illness did not impair the quality
of his mind. When he recovered, his mind was as acute
as ever, and had apparently generated new ideas during the